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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, E.G. 



It is sometimes said that tlie age of statesmen lias fled — meaning 
thereby, that the growth of statesmen has ceased, or passed away. 
It is recorded of Sir R. Peel, that one of the contemplations that 
filled him with distrust of the future of England was the fact, that 
towards the close of his career, or at least after he had spent a long 
life in the service of his country, he saw no appearance of that 
younger race of political capacities which, in the natural order of 
things, should give promise of worthily filling the public stage as he 
and liis contemporary actors quitted the scene. And really, the rea- 
sonableness of this foreboding strikes one most seriously in glancing 
at the majority of men now in office — recalling the duration of their 



return ! — were to take up a journal or periodical, and read of Lord 
Lansdowne making a speech in the peers, or assisting in the 
deliberations of the cabinet,. or, still more, of giving a magnificent 
fashionable fete in Berkeley-square, with half the patricians in 
Burke's Peerage figuring there, he, the said returned voyager, 
would conclude, as a matter of course, that the individual in ques- 
tion was the son of that Marquis of Lansdowne who was a most 
aged and patriarchal politician when the arctic explorer had set out 
on his expedition. He never could conceive that the Marquis of 
that era was the Marquis of this ; that after all the mutations in 
systems and circumstances, an individual who had been a prominent 
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duties, and looking orward in vain or others competent to dis- 
charge those duties as well, or anything like as well, though those 
now discharging them have attained ages which, in any other occu- 
pation in life than that of governing the couutry would have 
entitled them to all the ease and unru filed honours of retirement 
long, long ago. To no man in the ministry — though the head of it, 
Lord Aberdeen, is himself a phenomenon on the score we are speak- 
ing of — to no man out of the ministry, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of Lord Lyndhurst, whose intellect is as sharp, and phy- 
sical stamina as strong, to all appearance, as if he were merely in 
ripe middle age, do these remarks apply with such force as to the 
distinguished nobleman whose name heads this page. If a returned 
voyager from the Franklin Expedition^whence, alas I there is no 
Vol. IV.— No XXII. 



legislator for the fathers, the grandfathers — ay, the great-grand- 
fathers — of the present generation, could still be in office, still 
looked up to, and his advice and assistance be deemed absolutely 
essential to the gui dance of the political concerns in which he stall 
takes a conspicuous personal part. 

One can hardly realise the immense sweep of time over which the 
life, the active political life, of Lord Lansdowne extends. People 
are accustomed to hold up their hands and open their eyes in 
astonishment when they are told that Lord Palmerston was a nimble 
placeman through the greater part of the Peninsular War, and filled 
the prominent and highly responsible office of Secretary at War 
during that period, and for several years afterwards. And certainly, 
as one reflects on these facts, and then looks at the noble vis- 
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count, still buoyant and vigorous, and with a score of sessions in 
his constitution it does make one despair of the likelihood of such 
a race of men as the member for Tiverton belongs to ever again 
becomiug known to our history. But he is a mere chicken compared 
to the Marquis in point of official standing. We of this age think 
that the period of Earl Grey and the Reform Bill is somewhat dis- 
tant ; that Canning is among the classics as to time ; that the 
Liverpool and Castlereagh days belong to the mists of history ; and 
as for Pitt and Fox, why, we regard them with something of that 
veneration in respect to antiquity with which we look upon the 
early records of the house of Hanover ; while as to meeting with any 
one who ever saw either of these celebrated personages, such a 
thought never occurs to us ; or, if it does, we think of such vener- 
able individuals as we do of the Ci oldest inhabitant" of the news- 
papers, as of one who sits mumbling and dozing in a corner, enter- 
taining his own senility with garrulous gossip of things his father 
before him had told him, rather than of matters within his own 
coguisance. "What, then, must be our astonishment as we confront 
in Lord Lansdowne a person with whom Pitt and Fox were not 
merely traditional celebrities, who were quitting the sphere of 
polities as his boyhood was beginning to comprehend the sort of 
men. they really were, but one who was an opponent of one aud a 
colleague of the other of them. Lord Lansdowne was actually a 
cabinet minister in the days of Fox : he was Fox's Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, three years before the present one, Mr. Gladstone, and 
one year before the late one, Mr. Disraeli, was born ! CJf course, 
he must not only have been of full age when he was anointed to 
that office, in the crisis of a war more formidable than that England 
is now engaged in, — for the whole continent was allied against 
her, and the nations that occasionally took heart of grace to fight for 
themselves had to be paid by her for their patriotism, --biit he must 
also have been a party man of long standing, and one who had given 
great evidence of aptitude for that species of business which can 
only be acquired by experience. On the occasion of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer coming into the post he how fills, he 
spoke of himself as a veteran officer, of one whose office-life dated 
back twenty years, and talked like one whom age had given a pre- 
scriptive right to lecture the virid and comparatively immature, and 
therefore, perhaps, frivolous critics who are captious about occur- 
rences that are incomprehensible or distasteful to them merely from 
their novelty. How, then, must it be with the Marquis, who, as 
we have just said, was an experienced and distinguished official 
before Mr. Gladstone was born! '*Iwas a man when Hector's 
grandsire sucked," says Ulysses in the drama ; and certainly the 
saying might be paraphrased with soine truth by Lord Lansdowne, 
if applied to some of hi3 cabinet colleagues, Say the noble Privy 
Seal, the Duke of Argyle, for example. 

Long as his life has been, it has ever been free from taint or' 
reproach of any kind ; even from the taint which in these days is 
hardly felt to be a reproach — that of inconsistency. Sprung of a 
lineage of liberals, coming before the public as the protege t friend, 
companion, and colleague of liberals, he has never once deviated from 
the path of progress", nor have his actions ever given warrant for 
the supposition that he did so. Even now, as one of a cabinet 
composed in part of men whom he had for years and years opposed 
as re-actionists, his presence is the pledge of progress ; and the 
public feel, that though at his years it is wholly impossible he should 
materially influence any line of policy, still his sanction of the policy 
which is being pursued implies that that policy is of a more English 
and liberal nature than would be that other policy which his refusal 
to make part of the present ministry would have entailed upon the 
country. The character of the Marquis is one of which the whole 
English nation may be justly proud; it is the realisation of that 
ideal character which the warmest panegyrist of their patrician insti- 
tutions might select for portrayal. ' In the first place, it is as purely 
disinterested a character as can well be imagined in one of his 
position, and is perhaps the most disinterested which English 
political history affords — much more so than that of the Drtke ot 
Wellington, whom it is customary to regard as the typo of personal 
magnanimity in such matters. The duke was an exceedingly am- 
bitious man, greedy of political power, not only for its own sake 
but for his own sake; and the records of the formation of the 
ministry of 1828, and of the events which led to 'the downfall of 



two preceding administrations, show, that if the first consideration 
of his grace was to secure an advantage for his party, the next con- 
sideration was to turn that advantage to his own individual 
aggrandisement. True, his transference of the premiership to Peel 
on the second occasion of being at the head of affairs, and his 
retention of nearly all the seals of all the offices till Sir Robert's 
return from Rome in 1834, arc suggestive of great seeming indifference 
to official ambition. But it is to be recollected, that at that period 
the duke had come to the conclusion that the first minister of the 
crown should belong to the Commons', not to the Peers' House ot 
Parliament; and, moreover, it was a matter of notoriety, of which 
none was more conscious than his grace himself, that the main 
stay of the ministry was the name of Wellington, and that his word 
was as much law in the cabinet as it would have been were he in 
camp. Very different, however, has the conduct of Lord Lansdowne 
ever been. Self is the last thing he has ever thought of. Though 
possessed, as we have seen, of unrivalled experience — though a man 
of great natural ability, aided by the highest culture and incessant 
study — though one of the richest men in the peerage, commanding 
the highest social position in right of his wealth, taste, and the 
unbounded personal respect in which he has ever been held — he has 
never sought to obtrude himself on the public or parliament; has 
always been content to fill a subordinate post, and satisfied if, in* 
tile' fcajJaCity of a comparative cypher, 'he can contribute to the sum 
of human happiness, in the interest of those principles with which 
his name has ever been most honourably identified. Nor has he 
sought to indemnify himself for this forbearance in public by the 
indulgence of the love of intrigue in private, as has been the case 
witli inbh sc-mewhat similarly situated in all ages, and as is said to 
be the case bow with Prince Metternich, who is alleged to have the 
same power behind the Austrian throne, in privacy, as he had so 
long before it; and as was also the case, according to popular 
belief, witli Lord Bute, in the early part of the reign of George 
III., secretly influencing councils for the results of which he was 
not responsible. 

Intrigue, trickery, plotting, and scheming of every kind are foreign 
to Lord Lansdowne. Noble alike by nature, position, and the 
. circumstances that have Surrounded him, or rather that he has 
created for himself, he has gone through life so purely as to have 
been untouched even by the breath of calumny ; and amidst all the 
accusations which party malice directs against its objects in times 
of political strife, hone has ever impugned the integrity of his de- 
clarations on public subjects, or hinted that a sordid, unworthy, or 
even personal motive pf any kind has influenced what seemed to be 
his sense of duty. Hence, on the occasion of his quitting office, to 
all appearance for the last time, at the break-up of the ministry ot 
which Lord John Russell was the head, in 1852, everybody felt that 
the glowing eulogiuin proriounced upon him by his political rival 
and then successor to the ministerial leadership in the upper house, 
the Earl of Derby, was something more than a routine courtesy, 
something very far beyond the mere conventional compliment pre- 
scribed by custom. It was admitted on all hands that the Marquis 
had deserved everything that was said of him ; and the best proot 
that he did so was conveyed in the circumstances which soon after 
followed. When the Derby-Disraeli government were overthrown, 
the Sovereign aud the leaders of the two parties embraced in the 
coalition ministry that was then in a state of formation, simulta- 
neously resorted to the advice of Lord Lansdowne, knowing that 
they would find in his wisdom and unselfishness the very best 
guidance through the unparalleled party predicament in which the 
country was then placed. Nor were they disappointed. It was at 
Lord Lansdowne's suggestion that his life-long friend and almost 
pupil, Lord John Russell, agreed to merge all minor differences 
between his old foe, Lord Aberdeen, aud himself, in the common 
cause of securing to the country the greatest aggregate of adminis- 
trative ability which could be rendered available. It was at Lord 
Lansdowne's instance that Lord Aberdeen, who had never before 
been politically associated with any of Lord Lansdowne's usual 
friends, agreed to meet Lord John in a generous spirit of mutual 
forbearance, compromise, and acquiescence ; and it was at Lord 
Lansdowne's instance that her Majesty agreed to accept for minis- 
ters men wlio had hitherto been looked upon as the representatives; 
if not of exactly diametrically opposite piinciples; at least of opposite 
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plans for giving expression to those principles ; for even under the 
modern liberalism of the Peelites, their maxim has been to do 
everything for the people on the Austrian model of governmental 
machinery, whereas the _precept of the elder and consistent reformers 
is to let the people do that for themselves which the law and the 
constitution allow them. Nor did the good offices of Lord Lans- 
downe stop here. When differences arose between the reform 
section of the cabinet, when the views of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston on certain points clashed, or were said to have 
clashed (for the real facts never transpired), Lord Lansdowne was 
appealed to by each, and succeeded in reconciling both ; and by a 
singular coincidence, the noble viscount, at the time the disagree- 
ment came to a rupture, was on a visit to Bowwood, the seat of the 
Marquis— the confidential friend and guest of the man with whom 
he had his first political quarrel not far short of fifty years before ! 
namely, at the election for the University of Cambridge, when he 
defeated the noble Marquis, then Lord Henry Petty, in 180G, 
Palmerston then representing the principles of Pitt, and his compe- 
titor, of course, those of Fox. This reminds us that it is now time 
to say a few words chronologically of the career of the subject ot 
cur memoir. 

The family of the noble Marquis, Petty, traces its ancestry to a 
very remote period, the eleventh century, when one of the race 
figured considerably in the wars of Strongbow, in Ireland, where 
they obtained vast possessions, and where at the present day the 
family still own immense tracts of fine territory, especially in Kerry, 
which gives the title of earl to the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The present eldest son of the Marquis is, however, 
Earl of Shelburne — the Earl of Kerry being dead some years— and 
why the eldest living does not take the title of his defunct brother, 
is a puzzle to our very limited heraldric sagacity. The family of 
Petty was altogether obscure and unknown in England, and yery 
insignificant in Ireland, if, indeed, they could be said to be known 
at all there, for many generations, till the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when William Petty, the son of a clothier in Romsey, in 
Hampshire (where Lord Palmerston was also born), attained 
wealth and subsequently great public distinction by his proficiency, 
first in mechanical and afterwards in medical pursuits. These 
latter he followed with infinite profit in Ireland for many years, 
investing his gains in land and attaining the dignity of knight 
himself and a barony in her own right for his wife, Baroness 
Shelburne. One of his sons .became the Earl of Shelburne, and 
famous as a politician in the reign of George II., and is described 
by Mr. Disraeli in "Coningsby," as one of the greatest politicians in 
English annals, though the history of what he did is all but unknown 
to posterity. The earl's son (father of "the present marquis), was 
himself for some time prime minister to George III.; so that we 
see the subject of our sketch has large hereditary claims to. political 
eminence— a quality, however, which does not seem to be further 
transmissible, for his son, the present Earl of SJmjburne, of whom 
we have just spoken, though long in parliament for llie family 
borough of Calne, in Wiltshire, and for a' brief period a Lord of tile 



Treasury, has never acquired the smallest prominence as a speaker 
or otherwise. The present Marquis was born in 1780, and conse- 
quently is in his seventy-fifth year. He was educated first at 
Westminster School, subsequently at Edinburgh, where, in common 
with many others who have since reached prominent {stations, he 
was a pupil of the celebrated Dugald Stewart, and afterwards at 
Cambridge, where he became a Master of Arts. Availing himself 
of the brief Peace of Amiens, he made a hurried run through 
France with M. Dumont, and then took his seat for Calne ; his 
maiden-speech being full 'of promise, which his after efforts fully 
realised, especially on the impeachment of Lord Melville, for the 
malversation of public moneys as Treasurer of the Navy. In the 
first election for Cambridge, which he contested with Lord Palmer? 
ston about 'this time, he succeeded — in the second he wasxlefeated ; 
the latter being owing to his advocacy of civil and religious 
claims, in contrast with the restrictive and bigoted views then 
upheld by Pitt's followers. In the budgets brought in by Lord 
Petty, while Chancellor of the Exchequer to Fox, there was no 
great room for the exhibition of what may be called popular 
finance, the war demanding new taxes instead of the remission or 
old ones ; and the necessity of the noble lord to continue the income- 
tax, which he and his associates had long denounced, exposed^him 
to considerable ridicule, of which the caricaturists of the time were 
not slow to take advantage : but of his great financial ability no 
doubt was ever entertained ; and to this day few men in either 
house can deliver a speech more instructive or rich in information on 
any subject involving an exposition of the true canons of political 
economy, especially of a fiscal kind. The death of Fox, followed by 
the brief experiment t of Earl Greriville's ministry (who, however, 
passed the Abolition of Slavery Bill, but were turned out for their 
support of Catholic emancipation), broke up the Reform party com- 
pletely, as far as regarded their prospects of office. It was not 
till 1827 that the modified ministry of Canning gave the most 
moderate liberals a chance ; and, accordingly, his lordship, who 
had been in the upper house since 1809, was made Home Secretary, 
an office which he filled with great credit. Again, the death of his 
chief drove the noble Marquis into opposition, of which he became 
the leader in the Peers "till the formation of the Grey cabinet in 
1830, when he became President of the Council, the office now held 
by Lord John Russell, and continued to gjj it durrjng every liberal 
administration that has sjnee been forme^ with $he exception of 
the present, in which he holds no office, thoiigh a member of the 
cabinet. It is needless to add, after whaj; we haye stated, that in 
every cabinet to whjjqji }ie |ias belonged, and in every po'sition which 
he has filled, whether in office or. opposition,' whether in public or 
private, his lordship has been the warjm. friend of enlightenment 
among the people and progressive liberty in all national institu- 
tions. He |ias always employed his great hereditary wealth, 
which was largely augmented \yy matrimonial alliance with the 
affluent family of the Ilchesters/^in a. wise munificence, promoting 
literature and the arts, with a generosity doubly valuable, because 
of the taste and discrimination #iat guide it. 
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Those who have read Napier's invaluable history of the Peninsular 
War will remember the principal circumstance in modern times for 
which Saragossa is remarkable. We allude to the famous siege of 
the place by the French under Marshals Mortier and Lannes, which 
lasted from July 15, 1808, to Feb. 1, 1809, with only some occa- 
sional and slight interruptions. It -was not till 6,000 men had 
•perished in battle, and more than 30,000 men, women, and 
children had been destroyed by famine, pestilence, or cruel out- 
rage, that the French succeeded in taking possession of the city. 
The siege bore a strong resemblance to that of Jerusalem in the 
obstinacy of the resistance made, the sufferings of the besieged, 
and their fanatical barbarity towards one another as well as the 
enemy. 

Among other sacred edifices which were then destroyed, was the 
convent of Santa Engracia, the -ruins of which we have depicted. 



It was founded by Ferdinand and Isabella, whose reign is memo- 
rable on many accounts, particularly for its connexion with the 
immortal discoveries of Columbus. Much has been said in praise 
of the cloister, which is adorned with marble columns and numerous 
armorial bearings ; but not more than it fairly deserves. In this 
cloister was buried Jerome Blancas, the historian of Aragon, who 
died in 1590. It was over the smoking ruins of the convent that 
the French forced their way into the city in the terrible siege of 
1809. The doorway, now riddled with bullets, is a remarkable 
work of the fifteenth century. It is thus described by Alexander 
Delaborde. " The doorway, which is in the form of an altar-screen, 
consists of two architectural portions. 'I he first is adorned with 
four columns, and the statues of four learned ecclesiastics. The 
second contains three statues, that of the Virgin with the infant Jesus, 
and those of King Ferdinand Y. and his Queen Isabella kneeling on 



